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which open in, instead of raising. The blinds are solid wooden shutters. These 
are always wide open and the windows tight shut, so they get plenty of sunshine 
but no fresh air. They have growing plants in almost every window and lace 
curtains, but no window shades. Outside of the cities the houses are built of 
logs with the bark off, and as you go farther inland they improve in looks. They 
have little picket fences around them, and they are cultivating the land near 
their houses. All these logs, I am told, are cut by hand, as they have no saw- 
mills here. The people living in these small houses are healthy looking; they 
look well fed and generally well clothed. They always tie a kerchief over their 
heads instead of wearing a hat, except in the cities, where some of the women 
wear hats. The men and boys wear big caps with visors, and when you see a 
child of four with such a cap and long trousers, he looks like a little old man. 
The women and children go bare-foot a great deal, — whether from necessity or 
choice, I don't know. We are passing many refugee trains, and when you see 
these poor people herded into the freight cars like cattle, and all this rich farm- 
ing land and timber to build homes, it makes one sad to feel they cannot settle 
down in groups and form little villages of their own, instead of wandering around 
the country in freight cars. The money over here is a trial. In normal times 
a ruble is worth about fifty-two cents in our money. Now it varies from day to 
day, and from town to town. Some days it is worth four cents, and again five 
cents, and so it goes. They use nothing but paper money now. When you hand 
out a twenty-five or fifty ruble piece after making a small purchase, if they can- 
not make change, you go without your purchased article. It never occurs to 
them to go out and get change for you. We hear from all sides that there is 
very little snow along the railway. The thermometer drops to forty or fifty be- 
low zero, but very little snow with it. They say this extreme cold has much the 
same effect on the people as extreme heat does. They stay indoors so much to 
keep warm that they get listless. 

M. 

THE ATTENDANT: HER PLACE AND WORK 
Dear Editor: The attendant's position necessarily makes her inferior in 
many ways. Her individuality is stifled. She oftentimes places herself, whether 
willingly or unwillingly, under people of low or narrow mentality. It frequently 
happens that she must take orders, with a good grace, from persons possessing 
less general experience than herself. Yet, withal, she has opportunities for 
learning much, provided she seeks and uses those opportunities. The work of 
an attendant may be divided into two classes : routine work which is, in the main, 
non-responsible; and charge work, which, in the absence of the nurse, is wholly 
responsible. Routine work consists of making beds, dusting and cleaning, making 
supplies and keeping them in their proper places, waiting on and picking up 
after doctors, nurses, and pupil nurses, and the general care of patients. This 
work may be drudgery to the attendant for two reasons, one the direct result 
of the other; namely, speed and shirking. According to the ethics of most head 
nurses, the sole aim of an attendant's life while on duty should be speed — mind 
the word, not efficiency, but speed — covering the most ground possible in a given 
time, no matter how. The attendant or pupil nurse who can slight work and 
successfully hide her tracks is the one who receives the pats on the back. Shirk- 
ing is the natural result of speed. Why not? The law says a certain amount of 
work must be done in a given time. Shirking makes for speed. Speed gets the 
work done. Therefore shirk and make haste, get the work done, never mind the 
waste. One person who is a shirk and, at the same time, a good bluffer, can get 
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away with almost anything, while another person working honestly gets repri- 
manded for the slightest mistake; the mistake in question being, oftentimes, the 
scapegoat for a whole day's mismanaged work. Much systematic shirking is 
done under the plea that a full scope of the day's work must be taken; in other 
words, the work for the whole day should be weighed and measured; the most 
important things done well, the less important either slightingly done or elimi- 
nated altogether. This principle for the performance of hospital duty is undoubt- 
edly correct, and under pressure of meeting emergencies or unexpected situations 
should be carried out to the letter, but here is a fact to be remembered: habits 
are easy to form but hard to break. Careless routine work may be entirely justi- 
fiable when the ward is rushed ; the same thing in a quiet ward might be unpar- 
donable. Hence, knowing the danger of forming the shirking habit, why not lay 
a little less stress on speed and a little more on efficiency? Shirking of routine 
work must lead, in time, to the shirking of charge work, inevitably resulting in 
trouble, and even danger. An attendant in a large institution is quite likely, 
sooner or later, to have responsibility in some form thrust upon her. Her 
capability will be judged largely by the way in which she carries this responsi- 
bility, or in the favorite phraseology of the nursing world, by the way in which 
she "meets situations." The following are a few of the "situations" in which an 
attendant may find herself. Whenever she happens to be alone on the ward, the 
attendant is personally responsible for the welfare of every patient. Should it 
be necessary for her by any chance to make a visit with the doctor, she should 
be dignified, show courtesy, see that he has the required things at hand to use, 
and that his orders are reported to the nurse in charge. Any especial care or 
treatment which the attendant gives to a patient throws a certain amount of 
responsibility upon herself. In case the patients are children, almost constant 
care and attention are needed. Any unusual occurrence, visitation or divergence 
from the ordinary routine should be reported to the charge nurse, also any 
unusual symptoms manifested by the patients. Here are a few most important 
and extremely safe rules for an attendant to follow: first, she should always 
obey orders strictly; second, never assume responsibility not expected of her; 
third, she should be extremely careful in the use of all medicines; fourth, take 
orders and instructions from the charge nurse only; fifth, she should use her 
own brains in planning her work, be able to answer questions concerning patients 
intelligently, yet not become self-important; and, lastly, she should make good. 
Anything worth doing at all is worth doing well. Since the attendant must, at 
one time or another, assume responsibility, why make her depend entirely on her 
powers of observation for her experience? Knowledge gained by seeing and 
doing is knowledge only half learned ; to complete the circle the learner needs the 
inspiration of fellow-workers under the leadership of a good teacher. Why could 
not each hospital employing attendants give them a six months' training course 
in its special line of work? Efficiency is a mighty word in hospital life. A train- 
ing school for attendants would be a most effectual means to that end. Attend- 
ants lack efficiency at present because they lack a sense of cooperation or of 
doing good team work one with another. They are not seeking the betterment 
of the institution, but the acquirement of their own ends in the easiest possible 
way. No true discipline can be maintained in a school room where the children 
are pulling away from the teacher; both must have a common aim, — the good 
of the school. No true benefit can come to an institution which has within its 
walls workers who are seeking only their own ends. A plain common-sense 
"thank-you" for work well done often makes people wish to help each other, 
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where a reprimand given in the heat of anger might antagonize them forever. 
Nurses are too chary of well-deserved praise, both among themselves and those 
working under them. A little praise to ragged nerves is like oil to machinery; 
it helps the wheels of life go round. If an attendant has a strong individuality, 
she should be allowed to do unimportant things and routine work in her own 
way as much as possible, provided that way is good. There might be in her 
originality something of value. Who knows? The attendant fills unquestionably 
a small but very necessary place in the busy life of a large hospital. Charge 
nurses have their executive work to do ; pupil nurses have their classes to attend ; 
responsibility must at some time fall to the lot of the attendant. Why not develop 
good attendants, instead of letting bad ones develop themselves? A well-trained 
attendant might, at times, be invaluable to a nurse, just as a well-trained nurse 
is oftentimes indispensible to a great surgeon. Any institution wishing its at- 
tendants to acquire a high degree of efficiency should choose applicants possessing 
a fairly broad education; also qualities of adaptibility, neatness and tact, hon- 
esty and willingness to learn. Having gotten hold of the right sort of people, 
each hospital should give them efficiency in its own particular line of work, an 
efficiency gained by more cooperation one with another, by a little less speed and 
a little more well-earned praise, and lastly by answering their questions of 
"Why?" in the classroom. 

An Observer. 

Dear Editor: The various articles in our Journal are, if possible, more 
interesting than ever before, after my twenty-three months of service in France 
with the Harvard Unit, Base Hospital 5, B. E. F., and later temporarily attached 
to Mobile 6, A. E. F. I cannot tell you how happy I feel to know that Miss 
Parsons was called upon to tell of her experiences in France at the hearing before 
the sub-committee. We could, I am sure, have no better advocate. In Miss 
Stimson's letter, "Nurses Overseas," there is a great deal one could criticize, 
especially one of the first sentences where she tactlessly says that because of her 
twenty-five months' experience, she had better opportunity to know of the 
nursing situation in France than any other woman. This not very modest out- 
burst is so utterly absurd, when we all know how many really fine, splendid, and 
wonderful women there were in the Army Nurse Corps who had more oppor- 
tunity to see and learn thoroughly and truthfully the situation as it was. The 
nurses who were with the B. E. F. and afterwards joined the A. E. F. had the 
opportunity to compare the treatment received in both forces, and may I say 
here the difference was vast and appaling? 

New Jersey Ingeborg Praetorius, R.N. 



